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Good Being who had redeemed mankind from barbarism. So
far as we know, the Egyptians were not expecting their king
to return at the end of time ; but among all the themes for medita-
tion which Egyptian religion and philosophy presented to the
Jewish imagination, was this important conception of the ideal
king. It was only necessary for the Jews to transfer him from
the past and invest him with the Messianic functions, and then
to find for him a name which would link him with David.1

Ill

PREDOMINANCE OF ESCHATOLOGY ABOUT THE TIME OF JESUS

During the period preceding the birth of Jesus, eschatological
ideas were prominent in Jewish speculations and preoccupa-
tions. The Roman domination no doubt heightened and
sharpened these ideas,2 because it emphasized the contrast
between the present state of Israel and the comforting promises
of the prophets of the Exile. But from that time the Jews
lived in a constant state of anxiety or even worse, which lasted
more than a century, with the result that the literature of the
period was very largely apocalyptic. Of this literature little
remains, but the fragments which have survived, mutilated and
inadequate as they are, are evidence of a religious movement of
great intensity and importance.3 Most of these writings seem
to have been produced between 168 and 135, or thereabouts;
but the same themes were constantly reverted to and elaborated
in the years which followed. Moreover, although they were
the direct outcome of the times and expressed the fundamental
needs of the men of that day, they were usually attributed to
celebrities of a far-distant past to Enoch, the son of Jared and
father of Methuselah, to the twelve sons of Jacob, to Moses or
Solomon, or even to more recent celebrities such as Ezra.

Naturally these Apocalypses varied a good deal in their
descriptions of the last things, but they were all closely allied
in spirit and aim, and in their fundamental ideas. They all
exemplified a new form of prophecy, very different from the
old,4 for, whereas the prophets of former times had thought
only of the present and of the world of living men, these Seers
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